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Approaching  the  city  from  the  north,  by  way  of  the  Wash- 
ington Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  prom- 
inent object  that  meets  the  expectant  gaze  of  the  visitor  is 
the  lofty  Dome  of  the  Capitol,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  marking  the  spot  where  the 
nation's  laws  are  made  and  its  liberties  protected. 

On  the  left  is  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  "Capitol  Hill"  and  "  Navy  Yard,"  comprising 
the  5th  and  6th  wards.  Although  the  Capitol  building  fronts 
towards  this  part  of  the  city,  and  it  was  originally  designed 
to  be  the  fashionable  and  most  populous  section,  it  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
building,  but  thinly  settled.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  locations  in  the  city,  being  very  healthful, 
comrr;^,L  mg  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  r'1.1  fry  increasing  in  the  number  of  its  population  and 
the  valuJof  its  property. 

On  the  right  is  the  main  portion  of  the  city,  and  out  of 
the  mass  of  private  dwellings,  and  churches  rearing  their 
lofty  spires,  the  visitor  can  easily  distinguish  the  many  white 
marble  structures  indicating  the  location  of  some  Govern- 
ment Department. 

But  the  train  has  arrived  in  the  Depot,  and  we  are  ready 
to  alight.  The  front  of  the  Depot  faces  on  "  New  Jersey 
avenue,"  a  wide  street  leading  directly  from  the  Capitol, 
which  is  but  a  few  rods  to  our  left.  We  will  find  no  lack 
of  "accommodating"  Jhackmen,*  who  assure  us  of  safe  and 
rapid  conveyance  to  any  part  of  the  city;  and,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  they  are  generally  faithful  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  promises.     But  e'ach   hotel  has  its  omnibus 

*See  list  of  charges. 
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always  ready  ;*  or,  if  the  passenger  prefers,  he  can  take 
the  street  cars  ;  the  F- street  line  of  which  has  a  car  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  Depot  on  the  arrival  of  each  train, 
and  the  Pennsylvania- avenue  line  a  car  stationed  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  Dep6t.  The  former  line  passes  through  por- 
tions of  D,  5th,  F,  14th,  H,  and  17th  streets,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  and  by  or  within  three  minutes  walk  of  the 
City  Hall,  Seaton  House,  Metropolitan  and  National  Hotels, 
Post  and  Patent  Offices,  Ebbit  House,  Treasury,  War,  Navy, 
and  Internal  Pevenue  Departments,  and  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. The  fare  is  7  cents,  and  the  route  is  through  some  of 
the  most  pleasant  streets  o^  Washington.  The  Pennsylvania- 
avenue  line  (or,  as'?t  is  more  properly  called,  the  Washington 
and  Georgetown)  goes  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  avenue — the 
principal  business  street — directly  by  the  Capitol,  the  National, 
Metropolitan,  Kirkwood,  and  Willard  Hotels,  Treasury,  War, 
Navy,  and  Internal  Revenue  Departments,  and  Executive 
Mansion,  continuing  its  route  to  Georgetown.  The  fare  is  6 
cents.  In  this  connection  we  would  notice,  that  this  line  of 
cars,  on  its  return,  traverses  the  same  route  ;  but,  continuing  its 
course  beyond  the  Depot,  goes  through  the  Capitol  Grounds 
to  the  Navy  Yard,  a  distance,  from  one  end  of  thfiroute  to 
the  other,  of  &  miles.  It  has  two  branches,  one  travel  y  7th 
street  from  the  lower  or  river-end,  making  connect! ^x/with 
the  southern  mail  boats,  to  its  upper  end  or  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  city;  and  the  other  branch  traversing  14th  street 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  passing  the  State  Department, 
out  to  the  northern  boundary  :  making  in  all,  belonging  to 
this  line,  12  miles  of  street  railroad.  The  cars  on  all  these 
routes  (with  the  exception  of  the  14th  street  branch)  run 
every  3  minutes,  beginning  at  5,  a.  m.,  and  closing  at  1,  p.  m. 
The  first  and  grandest  object  of  interest  is 


THE  CAPITOL, 

Standing  on  a  platoau  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Poto- 
mac river.  The  front  of  the  building  faces  the  east,  and  that 
side  looking  towards  the  western  front  of  the  city  is  the  rear; 

*Sce  advertisement. 
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and,  this  fact  remembered,  the  stranger  can  easier  understand, 
when  he  is  told,  as  he  approaches  the  building  from  the  main 
part  of  the  city,  that  he  is  entering  by  the  back  door.  Enter- 
ing the  grounds  from  this  side,  we  find  a  park  of  50  acres, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  flower  beds,  fountains,  gravelled 
walks,  and  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  shade- trees,  in- 
digenous and  foreign.  During  the  summer  months  these 
grounds  are  places  of  delightful  resort,  open-air  concerts  by  the 
United  States  Marine  band  being  given  by  order  of  Congress 
every  Wednesday  afternoon.  Let  us,  however,  walk  around 
the  building  to  the  east  side  or  front  of  it,  and,  before  enter- 
ing, survey  the  grounds  around,  and  the  beautiful  and  mass- 
ive proportions  of  the  building.  In  the  grounds  our  atten- 
tion is  attracted  to  a  colossal  statue  representing  George 
Washington.  This  was  executed  by  Greenough,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  who  made  their 
statues  naked  above  and  clothed  below,  as  being  visible  to 
the  gods,  but  invisible  to  men.  The  artist  has  quite  succeeded 
in  this  statue,  it  being  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  heavens, 
but  scarcely  recognizable  in  this  garb  to  his  countrymen.  The 
entire  length  of  the  building  is  751  feet  4  inches ;  its  great- 
est depth  is  324  feet ;  height,  from  the  basement  floor  to  top 
of  the  bronze  statue  of  Liberty,  300  feet,  and  the  area  covered 
is  153,112  square  feet.  We  see  before  us  three  great  flights  of 
steps  or  main  entrances.  The  one  on  the  north  wing  conducts 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  that  on  the  south  to  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  centre  one  to  the  Rotunda.  The  two 
wings,  occupied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
respectively,  are  "  extensions,"  their  corner-stones  having 
been  laid  July  4,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore,  and  the  struc- 
tures finished  in  November,  1867.  The  material  used  in  their 
construction  is  white  marble,  all  from  the  quarries  of  Lee, 
Massachusetts,  except  the  columns,  which  were  quarried  in 
solid  blocks  at  Cockeysville  Maryland.  The  central  portion 
of  the  building  is  built  of  sandstone  from  Aquia  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  painted  white.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  Sep- 
tember 18,  1703,  by  President  Washington,  and,  after  being 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  British  in  1814,  was  finally 
completed  in  1827.  It  lias,  during  the  past  ten  years,  under- 
gone some  alterations  easily  distinguished,  the  principal  ones 
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being  those  of  replacing  the  old  Dome  by  the  present  stupen- 
dous one  of  cast  iron,  and  the  remodeling  and  rebuilding  of 
the  Library. 

The  tympanum  of  the  central  pediment  is  decorated  with 
a  group,  in  alto-relievo,  of  three  figures,  representing  the  Ge- 
nius of  America,  Hope,  and  Justice,  with  appropriate  em- 
Hems.  This  group  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  John 
Qaincy  Adams.  The  northern  pediment  contains  a  group,  by 
Thomas  Crawford,  representing  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
the  United  States.  The  southern  pediment  has  not  yet  been 
filled.  The  group  on  the  north  cheek- block  of  the  steps  to  the 
central  portico  is  by  Horatio  Greenough,  and  represents  the 
early  struggles  of  our  pioneer  settlers.  In  a  corresponding 
position  opposite  is  Persico's  group  representing  Columbus 
discovering  America.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Profunda  are  Persico's  statues  of  Mars  and  Ceres,  sym- 
bolizing war  and  peace  ;  and  immediately  over  the  door  is 
Campellano's  bas-relief  of  Fame  and  Peace  crowning  a  bust  of 
Washington  with  wreaths  of  laurel. 

Entering  this  door,  we  find  ourselves  immediately  in  the 


A  circular  room,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. It  is  96  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  its  floor  to  the  base 
of  the  lantern  above  is  203  feet. 

The  large  historical  paintings  decorating  the  walls  were 
ordered  by  Congress  at  different  times,  and  cost  about  $100,000. 
Full  descriptions  of  the  details  are  printed  on  cards  hung  be- 
low each  picture.  The  panels  above  these  paintings  contain 
bas-reliefs  (done  principally  by  Italian  artists)  illustrating  the 
early  history  of  America.  Above  these  are  colonnades  sup- 
porting the  great  Dome,  which  contracts  to  a  diameter  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  and  through  this  diameter  is  seen,  as  if  in  the  clouds, 
Brurhidi's  allegorical  painting  representing  different  subjects, 
principally  connected  with  American  history. 

To  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Dome,  stairs  are  built  between 
its  inner  and  outer  sb»ll,  affording  easy  access  to  all  its  parts, 
and  giving  the  visitor  am^re  opportunity  to  examine  the  de- 
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tails  of  its  wonderful  beauties,  and  repaying  the  labor  of  an 
ascent  to  the  lantern  at  the  top,  by  laying  before  the  astonished 
eye  a  panorama  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  with  all  its  beau- 
ties and  historic  interest.  By  the  aid  of  a  glass,  on  a  clear 
da}7,  objects  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  may  be  seen.  The 
method  of  lighting  this  Rotunda  is  curious  and  novel.  It  is 
done  by  electricity,  the  fluid  passing  from  burner  to  burner, 
until  the  whole  number,  1,300  in  all,  from  the  lowest  one  to 
the  lantern  itself,  300  feet  above,  are  all  in  a  blaze.  The 
time  occupied  in  lighting  them  is  4  minutes.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  just  here,  that  at  the  doors  of  the  Rotunda,  and  in  fact 
all  over  the  building,  may  be  seen  the  gentlemanly  members 
of  the  Capitol  police,  easily  distinguished  by  their  uniforms, 
and  who  are  always  ready  to  give  the  visitor  any  information 
or  assistance  in  his  desires  to  see  all  the  objects  of  interest 
about  the  building.  On  our  way  from  the  Rotunda  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  pass  through  the  Old  Hall,  where 
have  deliberated  many  of  the  greatest  minds  our  nation  has 
produced.  The  room  is  semi-circular  in  form,  95  feet  long, 
60  high.  The  twenty-four  massive  Corinthian  columns, 
which  support  the  entablature,  are  of  variegated  Potomac 
marble.  Several  specimens  of  sculpture,  especially  that  piece 
forming  the  clock  over  the  main  entrance  from  the  Rotunda, 
are  interesting  relics  of  the  by-gone  days  of  our  Republic. 
By  a  resolution  of  Congress  the  hall  has  been  set  apart  as  a 
receptacle  for  historical  paintings  and  sculpture.  Leaving 
this  room,  we  enter  the  lobby  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 
As  we  enter,  let  us  stop  to  examine  those  two  massive  bronze 
doors,  whose  richly-ornamented  representations,  in  bas  relief, 
of  interesting  periods  in  the  life  of  Columbus,  will  well  repay 
inspection.  The  designs  are  by  Rogers,  and  the  castings  were 
done  in  Munich.  Leaving  the  doors,  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  what  is  called  the  "  Lobby,"  the  wide  hail  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  House  of  Representatives.  During  the  sessions 
of  Congress  these  halls  are  continually  crowded  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  importunate  friends,  sight-seers,  at- 
taches, and  hundreds  of  others,  forming  an  exciting  and 
interesting  scene. 
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THE    HALL   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Is  139  feet  long,  93  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  A  gal- 
lery, running  entirely  around  the  Hall,  will  accommodate 
1,500  persons:  a  portion  "directly  above  the  Speaker's  chair 
being  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  reporters  for  the  press, 
and  the  remaining  seats  on  that  side  for  the  ladies — a  small 
portion  being  reserved  for  the  diplomatic  corps.  To  other 
parts  of  the  gallery  gentlemen  are  admitted  without  reserve. 
Access  to  the  floor  of  the  House  can  be  obtained  during 
the  recesses  of  Congress,  but  during  their  sessions  privileged 
persons  only  are  admitted. 

The  reporters  for  the  Government  occupy  the  lower  seats 
directly  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chair  and  facing  the  mem- 
bers, and  those  gentlemen  occupying  the  row  of  seats  between 
the  reporters'  and  the  Speaker's  chairs  are  the  clerks  of  the 
House.  The  ceiling  of  the  Hall  is  of  iron,  (as  is  much  of  the 
ornamental  work  about  the  walls,)  and  is  supported  by  trusses 
from  the  roof.  The  stained  glass  panels  represent  each  the 
coat  of  arms  of  a  State.  At  night  the  Hall  is  illuminated  by 
gas-jets  lighted  by  electricity.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  Speaker's  chair  is  his  room,  and  adjoining  are  the  rooms 
of  other  officers.  The  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
different  committees  and  the  post  office  for  the  members  and 
other  rooms  are  located  across  the  lobby  on  this  floor  and  on 
those  above  and  below.  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  deco- 
rated in  fresco,  and'  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  building.  The  stranger 
should  not  fail  to  see  these,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  obtain 
special  permission  from  some  of  the  officers,  members,  or 
clerks  to  unlock  the  doors.  The  large  and  beautiful  painting 
on  the  wall,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
floor,  is  by  Leutze,  and  is  entitled,  tl  Westward  the  Star  of 
Empire  takes  its  way."  The  grand  marble  stair-cases  as- 
cending and  descending,  and  the  bronze  stair-case  leading 
from  the  private  lobby  to  the  floor  below,  are  well  worthy  of 
critical  examination.  On  the  floor  beneath  the  Hall,  besides 
the  handsomely-decorated  committee-rooms  and  p  ass  age-  w  ays, 
the  graceful  and  variegated  marble  columns  and  walls,  and 
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other  attractions  that  startle  the  stranger  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at.  every  turn,  there  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  gastronomy,  where,  by  special  permission 
of  Congress,  a  caterer  dispenses  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  the  hungry  appetite.  By  another  special  resolution  intox- 
icating liquors  are  forbidden  in  the  building.  On  this  floor, 
it  is  worth  while  to  stand  at  the  north  entrance-door  and 
look  down  the  corridor  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
Capitol  building.  At  the  other  end,  looking  like  a  small 
window,  may  be  seen  the  north  entrance-door,  nearly  800  feet 
distant.  This  corridor  is  24J  feet  broad,  and  at  the  north  end 
are  30monolithic  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  with  capitals 
foliated  with  tobacco  leaves  and  buds,  supporting  a  ceiling  of 
cast-iron  panels.  Going  through  this  corridor,  you  pass  the 
folding-rooms  and  the  rooms  of  the  political  campaign  com- 
mittees. In  the  former,  the  public  documents  of  the  House 
are  securely  wrapped  and  sealed,  and  mailed  by  the  thousand 
daily  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  rooms  of  the 
campaign  committees,  Republican  and  Democratic,  millions  of 
speeches  have  been  circulated;  many  more,  indeed,  during  the 
last  campaign  than  there  were  voters  in  our  land,  now  happily 
peaceful  and  prosperous. 

We  have  now  mentioned  about  all  of  especial  interest  on 
this  side  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of*  the  opposite,  or 
north  wing,  located  and  shaped  similarly  with  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  is 

THE   SENATE   CHAMBER, 

112  feet  long,  82  wide,  -30  high.  Its  arrangement  is  very 
similar  to  the  fore-mentioned  Hall,  but  across  the  lobby,  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  the  Vice  President's  chair,  are  several 
objects  of  attraction.  These  are  the  President's  Room,  the 
Vice  President's  Room,  and  the  Senator's  Retiring-Room. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  building.  The  ceiling  is  of 
white  marble,  deeply  panneled,  supported  by  highly-polished 
Italian  marble  columns ;  the  walls  are  of  Tennessee  marble, 
in  which  are  set  huge  plate-glass  mirrors.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  two  o>ther  rooms  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  typical 
of  the  history  of  the  country.     On  the  walls  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  room  are  painted  portraits  of  the  first  President  and 
his  Cabinet.  The  Reception  Room,  Senate  Post  Office,  and 
other  rooms  are  also  beautiful  apartments.  The  two  bronze 
stair- cases  leading  to  the  basement,  the  rich  ornamentation 
in  the  committee-rooms  on  that  floor,  and  the  exquisite  fresco 
work  in  the  corridors,  are  rare  sights,  and  will  bear  the 
minutest  examination. 

Ascending  to  the  gallery  on  the  west  side  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  the  large  and  beautiful  painting,  the  "  Storming  of 
Chapultepec,"  claims  the  admiration  of  the  visitor.  On  the 
east  side,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  a  large  painting,  repre- 
senting General  Scott  before  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  and,  at  the 
foot,  a  marble  statue,  life  size,  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In 
fact,  whichever  way  the  eye  may  turn  something  novel, 
beautiful,  and  interesting  demands  his  attention.  Away 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  building  not  an  uninteresting 
sight  is  the  enginery  used  in  heating  the  building.  Huge 
fans  force  up  through  innumerable  flues  the  hot  and  cold  air. 
The  luxurious  bath-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  members  and 
emploj^ees,  the  cellars  for  holding  fuel,  the  deep  depths  them- 
selves, call  forth  exclamations  of  admiration  at  the  wonderful 
details  of  this  magnificent  structure. 

The  entrance  to  the  east  side  of  the  Senate  is  effected 
through  two  bronze  doors,  which,  at  the  present  time  of  writ- 
ing, are  just  being  placed  in  position.  Comparing  them  with 
the  two  doors  of  similar  material  before  mentioned,  leading 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  some  respects  an  Ameri- 
can may  be  proud  of  them.  Artistically  considered,  they  do 
not  bear  off  the  palm.  They  were  designed  by  Crawford  ;  but 
he  died  before  finishing  them,  and  his  work  was  completed  by 
Rinehart,  a  Baltimore  sculptor.  The  most  satisfactory  com- 
parison an  American  can  make  is,  that  these  doors  were  cast 
in  this  country,  while  the  others  were  done  abroad.  They 
represent  Peace  and  War,  the  idea  being  to  connect,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Father  of  our  Country  with  those  two  eras. 

Let  us  now  make  our  way  back  towards  the  old  or  main 
building.  Leaving  the  main  entrance-door  to  the  Senate, 
we  proceed  along  the  corridor  that  leads  through  the. Rotunda 
directly  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  it  is  through  this 
corridor  that  the  messages  "between  the  two  Houses  are  car- 
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ried  by  their  respective  clerks.    Before  wo  reach  the  Rotunda, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Hall  is  the 

SUPREME   COURT    ROOM, 

Semicircular  in  form,  seventy- five  feet  long,  forty-five  high. 
The  Ionic  columns  supporting  the  gallery  at  the  rear  are  of 
Potomac  marble.  This  room  was  formerly  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber of  the  United  States,  and  here,  as  in  the  old  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, memories  cluster  of  palmy  da}rs  and  important 
debates  mingled  in  by  the  greatest  minds  of  the  nation.  Now. 
the  solemn  and  almost  oppressive  deliberations  and  proceed- 
ings during  court  days  settle  down  upon  the  visitor  with 
weighty  importance.  The  judges  presiding  over  the  court 
are  attired  in  black  silk  gowns,  the  centre  figure  being  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  those  at  his  sides  the  Associate  Justice.* 
Opposite  the  Supreme  Court  R,oom,  across  the  corridor,  is  the 
Court  of  Claims  Room.  Underneath  these  rooms  is  the  Law 
Library,  containing  nearly  20,000  law  volumes,  the  choicest 
collection  in  America.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  works  upon 
the  civil,  maritime,  and  commercial  law. 

Passing  through  the  Rotunda  once  more  and  out  of  its 
western  door,  we  enter  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
object  of  all, 

THE   CONGRESSIONAL    LIBRARY. 

The  Library  was  once  entirely  and  once  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  former  by  the  British  in  1814,  and  the  latter' by 
accident  in  the  winter  of  1851.  40,000  volumes  were  lost  on 
the  latter  occasion.  In  view  of  the  danger  of  such  occur- 
rences the  present  room,  when  reconstructed,  was  built  entirely 
of  iron,  the  main  room  being  completed  in  1853  and  the  wings 
in  1867.  The  volumes  in  the  Library  now  number  nearly 
200,000,  the  collection  having  been  lately  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  library  of  Peter  Force,  ex-maj-or  of  Washington, 
whose  labors  for  many  years  had  collected  the  most,  valuable 
number  of  books  on  State  affairs  in  the  country.  The  volumes 
are  all  catalogued  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
found  in  a  moment.    Although  any  one  is  allowed  to  examine 
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the  books,  none  are  permitted  to  be  taken  away,  except  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President, 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cabinet,  officers,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  agent  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

The  Document  Libraries  are  situated  in  incommodious 
rooms  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  building,  and  contain 
nearly  100.000  volumes  of  documents,  laws,  reports,  debates, 
etc.,  and  are  accessible  to  members  of  Congress  and  persons 
introduced  by  them. 

These  include  all  the  prominent  objects  of  interest  about 
the  Capitol ;  and  the  heart  of  the  American  swells  with  pride 
as  he  views  the  massive  proportions  and  minute  and  harmo- 
nious details  of  the  building,  connected  so  closely  with  much 
that  is  sacred,  honored,  and  memorable  in  history. 

Just  east  of  the  grounds,  and  on  that  side  of  the  Capitol, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  it,  is  a  spot,  full  of  interest,  but  now 
hardly  recognizable  in  this  connection.  On  the  corner  once 
stood  what  was  known  as  the  Old  Capitol,  and  during  the 
late  war  as 


THE  OLD  CAPITOL  PRISON 

In  the  year  1814. the  building  that  stood  on  this  spot  was 
occupied  by  Congress  while  the  Capitol  itself  was  undergoing 
the  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  vandalism  of  the  British 
troops.  It  had  since  been  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  prison,  and  used  for  that  purpose  during  the 
continuance  of  the  rebellion.  In  this  connection  it  has  a 
peculiar  history — sadness,  mysterv,  gloom"  and  death  forming 
its  principal  chapters.  It  has  since  been  entirely  changed 
and  remodeled,  and  to-day  four  handsome  cheerful  houses 
stand  upon  the  spot,  completely  obliterating  all  traces  of  the 
old  building. 

Directly  south  of  the  Capitol,  on  New  Jersey  avenue,  are 
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THE   COAST-SURVEY  BUILDINGS, 

plain  and  ordinary  in  their  appearance,  and  once  used  as 
dwelling-houses. 

THE  EXECUTIVE   MANSION 

Is  situated  in  the  western  section  of  the  city  The  building 
was  commenced  in  1792;  was  modeled  after  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  is  170  feet  front  and  86  deep,  and  is 
built  of  free-stone,  painted  white.  The  East  Room  is  used  as 
the  grand  reception-room,  and  is  located  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  building,  is  SO  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  20  high.  The 
green-room,  red-room,  and  blue- room  are  also  used  on  certain 
public  occasions,  and  receive  their  peculiar  names  from  the 
color  of  the  walls  and  furniture.  The  western  end  is  used 
for  the  President's  private  family-  and  leading  out  from  this 
end  is  the  Conservator}7,  containing  a  great  variety  of  rare 
plants  in  almost  constant  bloom.  On  the  second  floor,  at  the 
eastern  end,  are  located  the  public  offices  of  the  President  and 
his  private  secretaries.  The  grounds  around  the  building  are 
kept  in  good  order,  and  during  the  favorable  seasons  present 
a  beautiful  appearance.  Concerts  are  given  in  the  grounds 
s-outh  of  the  Mansion  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the 
sumraer  nronths,  and  always  attract  a  gay  and  fashionable 
assemblage.  In  the  grounds  north  of  the  building  there 
stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Jefferson,  presented  to  but  never 
officially  received  by  the  Government,  by  Captain  Levy, 
United  States  Navy.  ■  Public  receptions  are  usually  given  by 
the  President  semi  monthly,  during  the  later  winter  months, 
in  the  evening,  and  also  upon  every  New  Year's  day.  Inter- 
views can  be  had  for  public  business  usually  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  1  upon  every  day  of  the  week  except  two, 
which  are  cnlied  cabinet-days,  when  he  is  closeted  with  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  for  consultation.  The  public,  how- 
ever, while  they  may  remember  that  the  President  is  supposed 
to  be  the  "servant  of  the  people,"  and  that  a  portion  of  his 
time  may  be  devoted  to  receiving  the  congratulations  and 
general  hand  shakings  of  the  "sovereigns,"  should  not  forget 
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that  his  time  is  very  precious,  and  that  their  interviews,  un- 
less upon  important  business,  and  at  his  request,  should  not 
be  prolonged  beyond  two  or  three  minutes. 
Opposite  and  north  of  the  "White  House"  is 

THE  "  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE," 

A  pleasant  park,  containing  Clark  Mills's  bronze  statue  of 
President  Jackson.  The  material  used  in  casting  this  statue 
is  made  principally  of  the  guns  captured  by  General  Jackson 
at  Pensacola,  and  the  four  brass  sis- pounders  at  the  base  of 
the  pedestal  were  captured  by  the  hero  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1815.  The  entire  height  of  the  statue  and  pedestal 
is  16  feet,  and  the  former  is  secured  to  the  latter  by  nothing 
more  than  the  balance  of  gravity,  the  centre  being  so  nicely 
calculated  as  to  balance  the  immense  weight  upon  the  hind 
feet  of  the  horse.     The  entire  cost  was  $30,000. 

Opposite  the  east  side  of  the  Executive  Mansion  is 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  appearance  of  this  building  from  the  outside  is  at  once 
appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  its  harmonious  architecture, 
massiveness,  and  surroundings,  especially  when  viewed  on  the 
west  side,  are  extremely  imposing.  The  larger  portion  is  built 
of  granite,  from  Quincy  quarries.  Its  interior  is  no  less  grati- 
fying to  the  beholder,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  comfort  of 
the  occupants.  With  the  exception  of  the  centre,  or  older  por- 
tion of  the  building,  the  rooms  are  large,  commodious,  airy, 
and  well-lighted  and  furnished.  The  officers  connected  with 
the  Treasury  Department  are,  the  Secretary  or  head  of  the 
Department.  First  and  Second  Comptrollers,  and  a  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Commis- 
sioner of  Revenue,  and  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
six  Auditors,  a  Treasurer,  Register,  and  Solicitor,  and  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Light-House  Board  and  Coast  Sur- 
vey. There  are  also  a  Director  in  charge  of  Statistics,  a  Super- 
vising Architect,  and  a  Superintendent  of  the  building  With 
a  written  order  from  the  Secretary,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  visitor  can  be  admitted  to  the 
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Printing  Division  of  the  National  Currency  Bureau ;  but  he 
must  be  unaccompanied  by  ladies,  they  not  being  admitted 
under  any  circumstances,  except  as  employes.  Heretofore, 
all  the  notes  and  bonds  of  the  United  States  have  been  man- 
ufactured here,  and  the  process  is  exceedingly  novel  and 
interesting.  The  ponderous  hydraulic  presses,  the  delicate 
cutting  and  counting-machines,  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  envelopes,  the  printing  of  the  notes,  and  the  intricate 
paths  they  are  compelled  to  pursue,  all  present  a  busy  and 
exciting  scene.  From  a  visit  to  the  Loan  Branch,  Redemp- 
tion Division,  and  Cash- Rooms  of  the  Treasurer's  Office,  the 
visitor  obtains  some  idea  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Government.  The  redemption  and  mutilation  and  the  count- 
ing; of  the  United  States  currency  is,  in  these  offices,  an  inter- 
esting proceeding. 

West  of  the  Treasury  building,  and  just  beyond  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,  are  the 

WAR  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  these  Departments  are  insignifi- 
cant and  time-worn  in  their  appearance,  and  faulty  in  their 
architecture.  They  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  such  as  are 
more  worthy  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  branches  of  our 
Government  using  them,  and  which  will  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  both  visitor  and  occupants.  Proposals  for  designs  for 
new  buildings  have  already  been  issued.  The  building  oppo- 
site the  War  Department,  on  the  corner  of  17th  street  and 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  now  occupied  by  a  branch  office 
(the  Quartermaster  General's)  of  the  War  Department,  is  the 
Corcoran  Art  Building,  and  was  erected  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  a 
wealthy  banker  of  Washington,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
and  the  encouragement  of  artists.  His  noble  design  was  un- 
fortunately frustrated  by  the  opening  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
building  being  needed  by  the  Government,  was  taken  possess- 
ion of,  and  has  since  been  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Quartermaster  General.  The  large  building  on  Seventeenth 
street,  opposite  the  Navy  Department,  is  called  "Winder's 
Building,"  and  has  been  used  since  its  erection,  many  years  ago, 
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by  the  branch  offices  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  In 
fact,  these  Departments  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
compelled  to  occupy  several  buildings  scattered  about  this 
neighborhood.  The  headquarters  of  the  General  commanding 
the  United  States  armies  is  situated  opposite  the  Winder's 
Building,  on  the  corner  of  Seventeeth  and  F  streets. 
Still  west  of  the  last-described  Departments  is  the 

U.  S.  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY, 

Connected  with  the  Navy  Department,  and  used  principally 
'for  the  purposes  of  hydrographical  researches,  although  as- 
tronomical investigations  are  conducted  to  an  important  ex- 
tent. As  may  be  conjectured,  there  are  many  objects  of  rare 
interest  to  be  seen,  and  all  the  instruments  and  appurtenances 
are  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  kind.  The  elevated  site 
on  which  the  Observatory  stands,  before  the  country  became 
settled,  was  the  camp  of  a  branch  of  a  noble  tribe  of  Indians, 
to  whom  all  the  territory  in  this  region  belonged,  and  are 
thus  described  by  Captain  John  Smith :  "  Such  great  and 
well-proportioned  men  are  seldom  seen,  for  they  seem  like 
giants  to  the  English — yea,  and  to  their  neighbors ;  yet  seemed 
of  an  honest  and  simple  disposition,  and  with  much  ado  re- 
strained from  adoring  us  as  God."  Many  strange  and  won- 
derful legends  are  connected  with  this  spot. 

EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Just  north  of  the  Observatory,  in  a  circular  piece  of  ground 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  several  streets  with  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  and  forming  a  pleasant  little  park,  is  the 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington,  modeled  and  cast  in 
bronze  by  Clark  Mills. 

The  talfshaft  of  marble  to  the  southeast  of,  and  so  distinctly 
seen  from,  the  Observatory,  and  in  fact  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  is  the  unfinished 

WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

The  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  July  4,  1848.  The  origi- 
nal design  contemplates  a  square  column  six  hundred  feet 
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high,  and  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  people  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  has  been  attained,  but  for  more 
than  ten  years  these  subscriptions  have  decreased  to  such  a 
sum  as  to  barely  keep  the  present  pile  in  repair.  The  design 
furnished  by  Robert  Mills  was  a  grand  conception,  and  can 
be  seen  at  the  office  in  the  Monument  grounds.  Lining  the 
inside  of  the  Monument,  and  also  in  the  sheds  erected  near, 
are  to  be  seen  blocks  of  stone  contributed  by  every  nation, 
and  almost  every  class  of  people  of  all  nations,  bearing  suit- 
able inscriptions,  and  intended  to  testify  a  universal  respect 
for  the  great  and  good  man.  A  feeling  of  sadness,  almost  o£ 
shame,  comes  over  the  visitor  as  he  contemplates  this  unfin- 
ished structure.  But  history  teaches  us  by  numerous  exam- 
ples that  such  stupendous  works,  even  in  older  and  larger  and 
more  wealthy  nations,  were  never  built  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. East  of  the  Monument,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Capitol,  is  a  continuous  stretch  of  public  squares,  to  be  im- 
proved ere  long  by  beautiful  flowers,  noble  trees,  rare  shrub- 
bery, and  extensive  walks,  forming  one  of  the  grandest  and 
largest  parks  of  the  world. 

In  the  square  next  east  of  the  "  Monument  Square"  is  lo- 
cated the 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT, 

Destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  grounds  and  building 
already  present  a  very  handsome  appearance,  and  the  former 
give  ample  field  for  experimental  farming  and  gardening. 
The  interior  of  the  building  presents  a  cheerful  aspect,  and 
the  Museum,  containing  everything  that  is  rare  and  curious 
in  the  vegetable  world,  is  worth  a  prolonged  visit. 

Still  going  east,  we  come  to  the 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

This  building  is  different  in  architecture  from  any  other  in 
the  city,  being  of  the  Lombardian  order,  and  is  built  of  light- 
red  sandstone,  obtained  from  Seneca  creek,  about  23  miles 
from  Washington.     There  are  nine  towers  to  the  building,  the 
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main  one  being  150  feet  high.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
May  1,  1847.  The  founder  of  this  institution  was  James 
Smithson,  a  native  of  and  residing  in  England,  and  a  man  of 
high  scientific  attainments.  The  legality  of  his  bequest  was 
tested  in  the  English  courts,  but  a  final  decision  resulted  in 
placing  $515,169  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  testator — "  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men"''  This  sum  still  re- 
mains intact,  the  interest  upon  it  having  been  so  managed  as 
not  only  to  erect  this  handsome  building,  but  to  give  its  pur- 
poses proper  support.  The  scientific  results  of  the  various 
Exploring  Expeditions  are  stored  here,  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  collections  of  curiosities,  native  and 
foreign,  is  the  largest  and  best  in  America.  The  Library 
contains  many  rare  and  valuable  works.  The  scientific  in- 
vestigations, conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  institution,  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  and  important  feature,  and  their  results  are 
appreciated  by  all  similar  institutions  throughout  the  world. 
The  building  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  in  1865,  but  has 
since  been  repaired. 

East  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the 

COLUMBIA  ARMORY, 

A  grim  and  solid  building,  in  which  are  stored  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ordnance  and  other  war  material,  and  man}''  military 
trophies. 

East  of  this  building  are  the  extensive  grounds  of  the 

GOVERNMENT  PROPAGATING  GARDENS, 

Where  rare  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  can  be  seen  in 
full  bloom,  forming  a  sight  at  once  beautiful,  rare,  and  curious. 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  Capitol,  and  at  the 
extreme  eastern  end  of  the  city,  is  the 

WASHINGTON  ALMS-HOUSE. 

This  handsome  edifice  dedicated  to  corporate  charity,  and 
the  restraint  and  reformation  of  uetty  offenders,  occupies  an 
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elevated  site,  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  a  rare  specimen  of 
the  right  building  in  the  right  place.  Its  architecture  is 
pleasing  and  durable,  without  unnecessary  expense  ;  and  a 
visit  to  it  will  quicken  the  heart  and  gratify  the  taste. 

On  the  way  we  pass  the  Wallach  School  Building,  one  of 
the  public  school  houses  of  Washington,  and  perhaps,  as  a 
building,  as  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  any  other  in  tha 
country. 

We  also  pass  the 

CONGRESSIONAL  CEMETERY, 

The  oldest  and  best  known  in  the  city.  It  receives  its  title 
from  the  fact  that,  when  a  member  of  Congress  or  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  dies,  his  memory  is  perpetuated  in  this 
grave-yard  by  a  monument  erected  at  the  public  expense  ■  and 
thus  a  cemetery  really  belonging  to  a  corporation  has  become 
known  a&,par  excellence,  "The  Congressional." 

In  this  section  of  the  city,  on  the  Anacostia  river,  (the 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac,)  is  located  the 

WASHINGTON  NAVY  YARD. 

The  grounds  covered  comprise  about  357  acres,  and  are 
entered,  on  the  land  side,  through  a  handsome  gateway,  the 
first  curiosity  greeting  the  eye  of  the  visitor  being  several 
guns,  trophies  of  naval  warfare,  the  inscriptions  on  each 
describing  its  history.  The  workshops,  ordnance  stores,  me- 
mentoes of  maritime  adventure,  ship  houses,  and  frequently 
monitors  and  war-vessels,  all  present  objects  of  interest  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  very  profitably  the  time  of  the  visitor. 

Opposite  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Eastern 
Branch,  is  located  the 

GOVERNMENT  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  large  and  beautifully-proportioned  building  occupies 
an  elevated  and  commanding  site  and  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, internal  and  external,  is  a  model  institution.  It  was 
built  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  is  for  the 
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accommodation  of  the%insane  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bridge  spanning  the  stream,  and  leading  to  the  Insane 
Asylum,  is  the  one  traversed  by  the  murderers  Booth  and 
Herold  on  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  the  adjacent  counties  beyond  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land were  the  ones  where  they  were  secreted  and  finally  dis- 
covered. 

THE  WASHINGTON  ARSENAL 

Is  located  on  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  city,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  is  in  full  view  from  the 
Navy  Yard.  Death  dealing  implements  of  war,  of  every 
imaginable  construction  and  material,  may  be  found  here; 
also  "a  museum  containing  offensive  and  defensive  war  mate- 
rial from  every  nation,  arranged  with  such  military  precision, 
and  in  such  a  neat  and  orderly  manner,  as  to  form  a  curious 
attraction.  Curiosities  from  the  battle  fields  in  the  late  war 
form  a  no'vel  and  at  the  same  time  useful  feature.  Just  north 
of  and  contiguous  to  the  Arsenal  grounds  formerly  stood  the 
Penitentiary  building;  but  by  a  late  act  of  Congress  all  con- 
victs must  be  taken  to  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Penitentiary,  and 
the  building  here,  or  such  parts  as  were  not  required  for  the 
use  of  the  Arsenal,  were  razed  to  the  ground  It  was  here 
that  the  conspirators  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln were  tried  and  convicted,  and  on  a  spot  which  can  be 
Eointed  out  Payne.  Herold,  Atzerodt,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  were 
Ung  and  afterwards  buried.  The  spot  where  Booth's  body 
was  deposited,  and  about  which  affair  there  was  so  much 
mystery,  can  also  be  easily  shown.  The  entrance  to  the 
Arsenal  grounds  faces  4.}  street,  and  at  the  head  of  this  street, 
(or  half  street,)  about  1£  miles  north  of  us,  can  be  seen  the 

CITY  HALL. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1820  ;  and  after 
along  period,  during  which  it  remained  in  a  fragmentary 
state,  was  completed  in  1850.  It  has  a-fine  and  commanding 
appearance,  with  front  in  the  stucco  style  of  architecture,  of 
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200  feet  in  length.  Its  appropriation  is  somewhat  varied, 
embracing  the  sessions  of  the  Circuit  and  Criminal  Courts,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  members  of  the  City  Councils.  Here  the 
Mayor  has  his  office,  and  a  large  number  of  the  city  attor- 
neys have  business  chambers.  As  a  piece  of  architecture  it 
ranks  high,  being  distinguished  by  great  elegance  and  sym- 
metry. In  the  centre  of  the  open  space  in  front  stands  a 
monument  to  President  Lincoln,  erected  in  1868  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Washington,  and  designed  by  one  of  its  citizens. 
Immediately  to  the  northwest  is  the 

POST  OFFICE. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  Post  Office  building,  which  was  burnt 
in  December,  1836,  stands  the  present  Post  Office,  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  Corinthian 
is  "the  order  adopted  by  the  architect,  which,  with  a  material 
of  white  marble,  gives  an  effect  altogether  beautiful  and  im- 
posing. Its  fine  front  extends  204  feet,  with  102  feet  depth 
of  wings,  and  three  stories  in  height.  Its  front  is  on  E  street 
north,  its  east  wing  is  on  Seventh  street,  and  its  west  wing 
on  Eighth  street.  In  the  rear,  and  opening  on  F  street,  is 
the  general  delivery  of  the  City  Post  Office,  its  accommoda- 
tions being  commodious  and  pleasant.  It  occupies  a  conve- 
niently central  position  in  the  city,  and  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  city  and  of  the  important  interests  which  it 
represents. 

Behind  the  Post  Office  is  the 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

This  magnificent  structure,  the  object  of  which  stands  so 
closely  connected  with  mechanical  and  social  progress,  is  in 
all  respects  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  principal 
front  of  the  building,  with  its  splendid  portico,  in  exact  imi- 
tation of  that  of  the  Pantheon,  looks  down  Eighth 
The  grand  entrance  is  here  approached  by  a  flight  of  granite 
steps,  opening  again  into  a  spacious  hall,  from  which  a  two- 
fold flight  of  marble  steps  conducts  to  the  fine  gallerifp  above. 
The  centre  portion  of  the  building  is  applied  to  th.e  purposes 
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of  the  Patent  Office,  The  east  wing  gives  accommodation  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  assistants,  together  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  his  staff.  One  splendid 
saloon,  designated  the  National  Gallery,  constitutes  the 
second  floor,  and  is  carefully  enriched  with  seemingly  innu- 
merable models  of  patents,  which  are  really  so  classified 
and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  found,  curiosities  and  me- 
mentoes, connected  with  the  nation's  history,  specimens  of 
home  manufactures,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  A  fourfold 
range  of  columns,  of  massive  Doric  architecture,  rising  to  the 
height  of  20  feet,  and  from  which  spring  a  series  of  arched 
ceilings  10  feet  higher,  give  dignity  and  adornment  to  this 
splendid  apartment.  When,  in  connection  with  this,  we  -take 
the  fine  cylindrical  arch,  rising  superior  to  the  others,  and 
admitting  light  from  above  by  its  central  aperture  of  13  feet 
diameter,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  grand  and 
imposing  character  of  the  whole.  The  other  halls  on  the 
same  level  are  on  an  equally  magnificent  scale,  and  in  style 
eorrasponding  with  that  already  referred  to — opening  by  j 
lofty  archways  into  the  vast  gallery  just  described,  and  giving 
in  all  a  range  of  galleries  of  most  extensive  dimensions. 

i 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

At  present  occupies  a  building  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Washington..  The  building  is  located 
some  distance  out  14th  street,  and.  is  temporarily  occupied 
by  the  Department  until  a  more  suitable  building  is  provided  j 
for  them.  The  old  State  Department  building  stood  on  the 
spot  where  is  now  reared  the  beautiful  north  wing  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING-OFFICE, 

i 
One  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
is  located  directly  north  of  the  Capitol.  Nearly  all  the  j 
printing  and  binding  required  by  Congress  and  the  numerous  j 
Government  Departments  in  Washington  is  done  in  this  \ 
building,  and  the  most  recent  and  perfect  machinery  is  em-  j 
ployed  in  the  execution  of  the  work.     Several  hundred  hands  i 
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e  employed,  and  the  scene  presented  during  working  hours 
s  a  bus}'-  and  an  interesting  one. 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM, 

A  branch  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  is  located  on  10th 
street,  between  E  and  F  streets,  in  the  building  formerly 
jcnown  as  Ford's  Theatre,  and  where  the  assassination  of 
Resident  Lincoln  occurred.  The  interior  of  the  building  has 
)een  so  altered  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  old  appearance,  and, 
onsequently,  considerable  of  the  interest  it  would  otherwise 
lave,  in  connection  with  the  scene  of  the  assassination,  is 
ost.  It  is  now  within  cheerful  and  commodious,  and  is 
livided  into  several  apartments,  devoted  to  the  investigation 
pf  everything  that  may  be  useful  in  the  materia  medica  of 
the  army.  The  results  of  these  examinations  are  carefully 
recorded,  and  have  been  of  incalculable  asssistance. 

CHURCHES. 

The  religious  denominations  of  Washington  embrace  almost 
jvery  faith,  and  some  of  their  places  of  worship  are  hand- 
tome  and  imposing  edifices:  the  most  attractive  ones  being 
he  Foundry,  Wesley,  Waugh,  Ryland,  McKendree,  Metro- 
politan, and  First  Congregational,  (the  two  latter  building,) 
?f  the  Methodists;  the  Trinity,  Ascension,  Epiphany,  Si. 
John's,  St.  Paul's,  and  Incarnation,  of  the  Episcopal;  the  St. 
Aloysius,  St.  Dominick's,  St.  Patrick's,  and  St.  Mathew's,  of 
the  Catholic;  Calvary,  First,  E-street,  and  Fifth,  of  the  Bap- 
tists; the  First,  New-York  avenue,  Fourth,  Assembly's, 
Bixth,  Western,  and  Capitol  Hill,  of  the  Presbyterian;  St. 
Paul's  and  Memorial  of  the  Lutheran  ;  and  the  First,  of  tho 
Congregational.  The  Hebrews,  Unitarians,  Sweden borgiaus, 
Quakers,  Universal ists,  and  Spiritualists,  have  each  their 
respective  places  of  worship. 

COLLEGES. 

While  Washington  can  boast  of  many  first-class  institu- 
tions of  learning,  its  citizens  point  with  particular   pride  to 
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the  Columbian  (at  the  head  of  14th  street)  and  Georgetown 
Colleges,  and  the  Howard  University,  (at  the  head  of  7th 
street.)  The  Law  and  Medical  branches  of  each  of  these  are 
well  conducted  and  patronized.  The  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  is  also  one  of  the  best- 
conducted  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country  ;  it  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  or  rather  in  a  pleasant 
suburb  known  as  "Kendall  Green." 

FOREIGN  LEGATIONS. 

With  two  or  three  unimportant  exceptions,  all  the  ambas- 
sadors from  foreign  countries  reside  at  Washington.  Their 
names,  residences,  and  other  information  can  be  obtained  at 
the  State  Department. 

LIBRARIES. 

Nearly  every  Department  of  the  Government  has  connected  | 
with  it  a  library,  accessible  to  the  attaches,  and  containing  i 
many  valuable,  rare,  and  important  works.  Altogether  they  ! 
perhaps  form  the  richest  collection  in  the  country.  The  Li-  I 
orary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  at  present  i 
the  only  popular  one  in  the  city.  It  embraces  about  25,000  j 
volumes,  of  nearly  every  class  of  literature,  and  is  open  to 
visitors  every  day,  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m  By  the  payment: 
of  an  annual  fee  of  $2  books  can  be  taken  from  the  rooms, 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

f 

Have  a  handsome  building  at  the  corner  of  9th  and  D 
streets,  where  the  stranger  will  always  find  a  welcome.  The| 
rooms  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. ;  newspapers  andj- 
magazines,  religious  and  secular,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun-  |i 
try,  are  to  be  found  "in  the  reading-rooms  ;  a  union  prayer-: 
meeting  is  held  daily  from  6  to  7  p.  m.* 
.  ,  - 

*It  was  anticipated  that  the  building  referred  to  would  be  finished  i 
by  the  time  this  Guide  would  be  ready  for  publication.  Its  construe-  r 
tion  having  been  delayed,  the  Association,still  occupy  the  pleasant  | 
rooms  over  Metzerott's  Hall,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  9th 
and  10th  streets. 

i 
j 
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ART  COLLECTIONS. 

There  are  no  public  collections  of  paintings  and  other 
jrorks  of  art,  but  several  of  the  citizens  have  private  galleries, 
jhkh,  at  reasonable  hours  and  days,  are  willingly  opened  to 
Artists  and  lovers  of  art.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  val- 
uable collections  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Mr.  G.  W.  Riggs, 
At.  J.  C.  McGuire,  Mr.  Francis  De  Haes  Janvier,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
franklin  Philp. 

PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

The  principal  places  of  amusement  are  the  National  Thea- 
tre, Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  13th  and  14th  streets,  and 
Wall's  Opera  Plouse,  corner  of  9th  street  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue.  Besides  these,  Metzerott's  Hall,  Carroll  Hall,  and 
1  he  Lecture-Room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  present  their  attractions. 


THE  VICINITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Is  remarkably  full  of  historic  interest ;  its  landscape  scenery 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  the  drives  around  delightfully 

varied. 
To  the  northeast,  about  6  miles  from  Washington,  is  the 

tillage  of 

BLADENSBURG 

Interesting  principally  as  the  battle-ground  in  the  war  of 
1812.  On  the  road  we  pass  the  debris  of  lines  of  rifle-pits, 
heavy  fortifications,  and  other  marks  of  the  late  war.  About 
four  miles  out  is  the  "  old  duelling-ground,"  made  memorable 
by  the  duels  fought  by  Senator  Mason,  Commodore  Decatur, 
Henry  Clay,  John  Randolph,  Midshipman  Locke.  Dr.  John- 
Eon,  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  many  others,  all  in  their  times  promi- 
nent characters. 

About  two  miles  outside  of  Washington,  and  completely 
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encircling  the  city,  is  a  chain  of  fortifications,  completely  con- 
nected by  a  military-road,  forming  a  boulevard,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  judiciously  cared  for,  would 
be  equal  to  the  famed  drives  surrounding  the  city  of  Paris. 
There  were  more  than  50  large  forts,  besides  as  many  smaller 
ones  called  batteries,  and  during  the  war  mounted  more  than 
1,000  guns,  many  of  them  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  All  of 
the  fortifications  on  the  north  and  east  sides  have  long  since 
been  dismantled,  and  are  now  either  grass-grown  or  leveled 
with  the  surrounding  earth,  and  completely  obliterated  by 
the  farmer's  ploughshare. 

The  section  of  country  immediately  north  of  the  city  is 
full  of  interest.  Driving  out  the  road  north  of  the  Capitol, 
the  beautiful  Cemetery  of  Glenwood  is  passed.  Next  comes 
in  view  what  was  during  the  war  the  site  of  Harewood  Hos- 
pital, on  the  carefully-kept  and  elaborately-laid-out  grounds 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran.  Sweeping  around  to  the  west,  we 
suddenly  come  in  sight  of  the 

MILITARY  ASYLUM, 

Or  "  Old  Soldiers'  Home,"  situated  on  an  eminence  com 
manding  a  g 


urand  and  an  extensive  view,  surrounded  byj 
groundsTkep't  in  perfect  order  and  almost  matchless  beauty 
by  the  infirm  veterans  of  the  nation's  defenders.  The  build-| 
ing  itself  is  handsome  and  commodious,  and  during  the 
summer  months  the  President  and  his  family  are  invited  to 
reside  there.  In  the  rear  of  the  Asylum  may  be  seen  a  sec-J 
tion  of  ground  covering  many  acres,  handsomely  fenced  inj 
ornamented  with  flower-beds,  evergreens,  shrubbery,  anc 
clinging  vines,  beautifully  and  tenderly  cared  for.  Here  slee^ 
thousands  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago  were  in  all  the  vigoj 
and  prime  of  manhood  ;  those  who  left  home  and  kindred  t<j 
pour  out  their  life's  blood  for  that  flag  which  had  been  s<j 
ruthlessly  assailed;  some  of  them  perchance  are  our  brother^ 
all  of  them  our  friends.  A  simple  head-board,  painted  white 
having  inscribed  on  it  in  black  letters  the  name,  rank,  etc]; 
of  deceased,  marks  each  grave.  North  of  the  Asylum  is  thi 
Rock-Creek  Church,  a  solemn-looking  edifice,  built  in  thi, 
time  of  Washington,  of  material  brought  from  England. 
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A  drive  of  nearly  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  7th-street  road,  and 
bout  two  miles  north  is  the  spot  where  the  conflict  occurred 
etween  the  rebels  and  the  6th  army  corps.  This  was  the 
earest  the  southern  troops  approached  to  the  city  during  the 
rar;  but,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  valiant  6th  corpo.  their 
parch  was  stayed.  Their  officers  entertained  themselves  at 
lontgomery  Blair's  country  residence,  "Crystal  Spring," 
srhich  is  situated  just  inside  the  city  limits,  on  the  7th-street 
oad.  Continuing  our  drive  towards  Georgetown,  on  the 
lock-Creek  road,  we  pass  the  section  where  it  is  proposed  to 
stablish  a  Park,  which  for  natural  beauty  shall  exceed  any 
the  country,  and  with  the  aid  of  artificial  adornments 
qual  any  in  the  world.  We  are  now  on  the  14th-street 
oad,  selected  as  the  favorite  drive  during  the  pleasant  sutn- 
ner  afternoons  of  all  possessing  a  fast  team.  Passing  Co- 
lumbian College  and  continuing  west  by  a  way  having  scenery 
Remarkable  for  its  rugged  beauty,  we  arrive  at 

GEORGETOWN, 

Washington's  twin  city,  three  miles  west  of  the  Capitol, 
md  only  separated  from  the  city  of  Washington  by  Pi,ock 
>eek,  which  is  spanned  by  a  beautiful  iron  bridge,  con- 
structed on  a  novel  plan.  The  city  is  located  upon  high 
ground,  and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  capital 
ind  the  valley  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  and  coasting- trade,  and  is 
ilso  the  greatest  shad  and  herring-market  in  the  United 
States;  large  quantities  of  these  fish  being  caught  in  the  Po- 
tomac and  brought  here  for  barreling.  The  flouring  busi- 
ness is  extensively  carried  on,  and  keeps  about  fifty  mills  in 
constant  operation.  Manufacturing  has  also  been  introduced, 
sind  has  lately  become  an  important  branch  of  industry  ;  the 
natural  advantages  for  water-power  being  so  abundant  as 
only  to  require  a  reasonable  outlay  of  capital  to  make  them 
the  most  productive  in  the  United  States.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  is  carried  over  the  Potomac  at  this  place, 
upon  an  aqueduct  L.446  feet  long  and  36  feet  high,  costing 
in  its  construction  two  million  dollars.  The  canal  extends 
to  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  184  miles,  through  a  country 
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teeming  with  mineral  productions  for  fuel  and  building  pur- 
poses. The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was  $12,000,000.  There 
are  eight  churches  in  the  city,  two  banks,  a  college,  a  nun- 
nery-j  and  several  hotels.  A  line  of  two  steamers  has  lately- 
been  established  between  this  port  and  New  York,  for  car- 
rying freight  and  passengers. 

On  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  upon  the  western  slope  of 
the  banks  of  Rock  Creek,  and  beautifully  laid  out  in  terraces 
and  walks  overshadowed  by  tall  oak  trees,  is 

OAK-HILL  CEMETERY. 

The  ground  is  varied  by  hill  and  dale,  and  commands  most 
charming  views  of  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the 
stream,  broken  into  vistas  and  secluded  nooks  by  the  undu- 
lating and  varied  nature  of  the  ground.  There  are  already 
many  grand  monuments  erected  here,  and  numerous  vaults 
prepared  for  the  wealthier  families  of  the  District.  The 
vault  belonging  to  the  donor,  Mr.  Corcoran,  stands  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  very  conspicuous  and  beautiful  loca- 
tion, and  is  surmounted  by  a  primitive  Grecian  temple  of  the 
Doric  order,  octagonal  in  form,  and  built  of  white  marble,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $25,000.  The  granite  monument  to  Bodisco, 
the  late  Russian  minister,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  shaft 
was  sent  from  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Russian  Government. 
The  entrance  is  graced  by  a  tasteful  Gothic  lodge,  of  sand-  j 
stone  The  stone  Chapel,  overgrown  with  ivy,  is  an  attract- 
ive  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  Cemetery. 

LITTLE  FALLS. 

Three  miles  westward  from  Georgetown  the  Potomac  forms; 
a  succession  of  cascades,  designated  the  "Little  Falls."  Thel 
nohle  river  is  at  this  point  beautiful  enough  to  provide  im-fj 
mortal  fame  for  the  artist  who  shall  properly  delineate  it. 
Overlooking  its  turbulence,  the  traveller  crosses  a  bridge,  the 
structure  of  which  assures  him  instinctively  of  his  safety, 
and  he  arrives  on  the  Virginia  shore.  Following  the  high-i 
way  for  fifteen  miles,  over  picturesque  hills  and  through  fine, 
forests,  he  finds  a  cross-road  leading  to  the 
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GREAT  FALLS. 

This  romantic  water-fall,  without  any  pretension  to  the 
majesty  of  Niagara,  is  a  sublime  specimen  of  the  wildest 
rnood  of  nature.  Through  fierce  and  jagged  barriers  of  rock, 
the  river  forces  its  imperial  march  with  such  vehemence  as 
?eems  to  involve  an  immediate  agent  stronger  than  the  force 
:)f  gravity;  foaming  and  boiling,  the  crests  of  the  hurried 
oillows  appear  to  be  white  masses,  hurled  by  Titanic  hands. 
The  whole  scene  is  of  that  kind  called  savage,  but  may  be 
more  properly  styled  regal,  nature — or  the  laws  of  nature, 
known  and  unknown,  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  original 
force  over  all  barriers. 

This  point  of  the  river  furnishes  the  water  used  by  the  peo- 
ple  of  Washington,  which  is  conveyed  to  them  by  means  of 
•he 

WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT. 

This  vast  enterprise  has  cost  the  nation  nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  its  construction 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  official  description  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes:  "The  traveller  ascending 
(the  banks  of  the  Potomac  from  Georgetown  to  the  Great  Falls 
vould  conclude  that  a  more  unpromising  region  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct  could  not  be  found.  Supported  by 
ligh  walls  against,  the  face  of  jagged  and  vertical  precipices, 
n  continual  danger  of  being  undermined  by  the  foaming  tor- 
•ent  which  boils  below,  the  canal  (the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio) 
s  a  monument  of  the  energy  and  daring  of  our  engineers. 
71  io  route  appears  to  be  occupied,  and  no  mode  of  bringingin 
he  water,  except  by  iron  pipes  secured  to  the  rocks  or  laid 
n  the  bed  of  the  canal,  seems  practicable.  Such  were  my 
iwn  impressions;  and  though  1  knew  that  in  this  age,  with 
noney,  any  achievement  oi  engineering  was  possible,  T 
rhought  the  survey  would  be  needed  only  to  demonstrate  by 
jgures  and  measures  the  extravagance  of  such  a  work.  But 
•hen  the  levels  were  applied  to  the  ground,  T  found,  to  my 
orprise  and  gratification,  that  the  rocky  preci]  ices  and  diffi- 
assages  were  nearlv  all  below  the  line  which,  allowing  a 
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uniform  grade,  would  naturally  be  selected  for  our  conduit; 
and  that,  instead  of  demonstrating  the  extravagance  of  the 
proposal,  it  became  my  duty  to  devise  a  work  presenting  no 
considerable  difficulties,  and  affording-  no  opportunities  for 
the  exhibition  of  any  triumphs  of  science  or  skill." 

The  conduit  is  nine  feet  in  dimension,  and  discharges 
67.596,400  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  may  be  formed  by  comparing  the 
statement  above  given  with  the  fact  that  the  Croton  aqueduct 
supplies  37,000,000  gallons,  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston  are 
only  respectively  guarantied  15,000,000  and  10,176,570  gal- 
lons during  the  same  period. 

There  are,  in  all,  eleven  tunnels,  some  of  them  many  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  six  bridges.  The  largest  of  the 
bridges  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  achievements  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  It  spans  a  small  tributary  of  the  Potomac, 
called  the  Cabin-John  creek,  by  a  single  arch,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  span,  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
receiving-reservoir  is  formed  by  throwing  a  dam  across  a 
small  stream  known  as  the  Powder-Mill  or  Little-Falls 
branch.  The  dam  is  of  pounded  earth,  and  floods  above 
fifty  acres,  making  a  reservoir  of  irregular  shape,  containing, 
at  a  level  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  high  tide, 
82,521,500  gallons.  The  water  leaves  it  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  feet  from  the  point  where  it  enters,  and,  in  slowly 
passing  across  this  pool,  which  deepens  to  thirty  or  forty  feet 
near  the  exit,  it  deposits  most  of  its  sediment.  The  Powder- 
Mill  branch  supplies  two  or  three  millions  of  gallons  of  pure 
water  daily  to  the  reservoir.  The  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
from  whence  the  supply  of  water  is  obtained,  are  nineteen 
miles  distant. 

Returning  to  Georgetown,  and  crossing  the  Aqueduct,  we 
reach,  after  a  few  miles, 

ARLINGTON, 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  directly  oppositJ 
Washington.  This  was  once  the  residence  of  George  Wash' 
ington  Parke  Custis,  a  near  relative  of  General  Washington. 
It  descended  to  the  Lee  family,  and  up  to  the  war  was  the; 
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residence  of  the  family  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Since  then  it  has 
been  used  by  the  Government  to  whom  it  belongs,  having 
been  purchased  at  a  tax  sale.  Latterly  the  grounds  have 
been  used  by  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  Freedman's  vil- 
lage has  sprung  up,  and  it  is  here  the  infirm  and  helpless 
freed  slaves  have  been  supported  by  the  Government.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  cemetery,  where  thousands  of  our  fallen 
heroes  lie  buried.  What  a  change  a  few  years  have  wrought! 
Who  can  tell  what  plottings  of  treason  have  been  talked  of 
in  that  house,  now  purified,  and  made  sacred  as  memorial 
grounds  of  the  great  victory ! 

Passing  on  our  left  the  "  Long  Bridge,"  (connecting  the 
Washington  with  the  Virginia  shore,)  and  over  which  the 
troops  who  first  set  foot  on  sacred  soil  advanced,  and  on  our 
right  the  fortifications  they  erected,  and  the  memorable  spots 
where  waved  rebellion's  flag,  in  full  sight  of  the  citizens  of 
Washington,  we  arrive  at 

ALEXANDRIA, 

Distant  seven  miles  from  Washington,  with  which  city 
there  is  a  constant  communication  by  steamboat  and  railroad. 
The  width  of  the  river  and  the  depth  of  its  waters  form  here 
a  fine  harbor  for  the  commerce  of  this  portion  of  the  country, 
which,  although  it  has  not  arrived  at  the  greatness  anticipated 
in  former  years,  is  still  considerable,  and  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  coal,  tobacco,  and  corn.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  George  Washington  was  a  pew- 
holder  in  Christ  Church,  and  many  reminiscences  of  that  great 
man  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  this  ancient  church,  and 
also  in  the  archives  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  22,  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons.  Alexandria  is  connected  with  George- 
town and  the  Vest  by  a  canal,  and  a  considerable  manufac- 
turing business  h  carried  on. 

About  seven  miles  south  of  Alexandria  is 

MOUNT  VERNON, 

Once  the  home,  and  now  the  resting-place,  of  the  immortal 
Washington.  The  estate  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into  sad 
repair ;  but  having  now  become  the  property  of  the  women  of 
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America,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  made  more  worthy  of  the 
ashes  that  repose  there. 

The  tomb  contain?  the  remains  of  Washington  and  his  wife 
Martha,  and  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  having  in  front  an  iron- 
grating  door,  througn  which  may  be  seen  the  sarcophagi  en- 
closing the  remains.  The  mansion  contains  many  historical 
relics,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Key  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  presented  by  La  Fayette,  portions  of  the  military  and  per- 
sonal furniture  of  Washington,  family  portraits,  and  musical 
instruments,  &c.  Steamboats  run  from  Washing-ton  to  Mount 
Vernon  twice  every  week  ;  a  portion  of  the  passage-money 
is  devoted  to  the  care  and  support  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  This  is  the  only  money  received  from  the  people 
for  this  object. 

The  steamboats  stop  at 

POET  WASHINGTON, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  six  miles  from 
Alexandria,  built  in  1812,  and  strongly  fortified  during  the 
late  war.  It  was  erected  for  offensive  operation  against  the 
river-side  only. 

We  have  now  shown  the  visitor  all  the  sights  of  Washing- 
ton- His  next  desire  undoubtedly  is  to  see  its  inner  life,  its 
giddy  whirl  of  gayety  and  fashion  ;  and  to  help  him  in  this  a 
few  remarks  upon 

SOCIETY  AND  ETIQUETTE 

Will  not  be  amiss.  The  following  code  of  official  etiquette 
is  generally  understood : 

The  President. — Business  calls  are  received  at  all  times  and 
hours,  when  the  President  is  unengaged  :  the  morning  hours 
are  preferred.  Special  days  and  evenings  are  assigned  each 
season  for  calls  of  respect ;  one  morning  and  evening  a  week 
being  usually  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

Receptions  are    held  during  the  winter  season  generally 
once  a  week,  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  at  I 
which  time  guests  are  expected  in  full  dress,  and  are  presented, 
by  the  usher. 
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The  President  holds  a  public  reception  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
nary,  when  the  Diplomatic  Corps  present  themselves  in  court 
costume,  and  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  full  uni- 
form. The  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
the  Government  are  received  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  after  which  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  civilians  en  masse. 

The  President  accepts  no  invitations  to  dinner,  and. makes 
no  calls  or  visits  of  ceremony  ;  but  is  at  liberty  to  visit,  with- 
out ceremony,  at  his  pleasure. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  President's  muf  t  be  accepted 
in  writing,  and  a  previous  engagement  cannot  take  precedence. 

The  address  of  the  Executive,  in  conversation,  is  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Vice  President. — A  visit  from  the  Vice  President  is  due 
the  President  on  the  meeting  of  Congress.  He  is  entitled  to 
the  first  visit  from  all  others,  which  he  may  return  by  card 
or  in  person. 

The  Supreme  Court. — The  Judges  call  upon  the  President 
and  Vice  President  annually,  upon  the  opening  of  the  court 
and  on  the  first  day  ctf  January. 

The  Cabinet. — Members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  call  upon 
the  President  on  New  Year's  day.  First  calls  are  also  due 
from  them,  by  card  or  in  person,  to  the  Vice  President,  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senators,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

The  Senate. — Senators  call  in  person  upon  the  President 
and  Vice  President  on  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  first  day 
of  January.  They  also  call,  in  person,  or  by  card  upon  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. — The  Speaker 
calls  upon  the  President  on  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  the 
first  day  of  January..  The  first  call  is  also  due  from  him  to 
the  Vice  President  on  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives. — Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  call  in  person  upon  the  President  on  ttio 
first  day  of  Januaiy,  and  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
the  opening  of  each  session.  They  also  call,  by  card  or  in 
person,  upon  the  President,  Vice  President-,  Judges  of  tJ 
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preme  Court,  Cabinet  officers,  Senators,  Speaker  of  the  House' 
and  Foreign  Ministers,  soon  after  the  opening  of  each  session 
of  Congress. 

Foreign  Ministers. — The  Diplomatic  Corps  call  upon  the 
President  on  the  first  day  of  January,  and  upon  the  Vice 
President,  Cabinet  officers,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Senators,  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  card  or  in  person,  on 
the  first  opportunity  after  presen&ng  their  credentials  to  the 
President.  They  also  make  an  annual  call  of  ceremony,  by 
card  or  in  person,  upon  the  Vice  President,  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Senators,  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  soon  after 
the  meeting  of  Congress. 

The  Court  of  Claims. — The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
call  in  person  upon  the  President  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  Fourth  of  July.  They  also  make  first  visits  to 
Cabinet  officers  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  call,  by  card 
or  in  person,  upon  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sena- 
tors, Speaker  and  members  of  the  House,  soon  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress. 

The  Families  of  Officials. — The  rules  which  govern  officials 
are  also  applicable  to  their  families,  in  determining  the  con- 
duct of  social  intercourse. 

We  have  some  pride  and  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  any 
individual,  having  legitimate  business  with  any  department, 
from  the  President  downwards,  will  find  that  all  reasonable 
requests  are  met  with  the  utmost  politeness.  From  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  the  conduct  of  the  officials  at  the  seat  of 
Government  is  regulated  by  a  code  of  courtesy,  which  is  based 
upon  the  recognized  sovereignty  of  the  people.  No  fees  are 
needed  to  procure  access  to  the  President  or  the  chiefs  of  de- 
partments during  the  hours  set  apart  for  the  approach  of  the 
public.  If  a  document  has  been  filed  away  in  some  dusty 
pigeon-hole  for  half  a  century,  and  you  are  entitled  to  peruse 
it,  although  it  may  require  several  days  of  labor,  the  proper 
officer  will  in  due  time  produce  it  for  your  inspection.  No  I 
armed  sentinels  morosely  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  humblest ; 
patience  seems  to  be  the  universal  characteristic  of  the  em- 
ployes. Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest,  that 
an  equal  courtesy  requires  the  visitor  to  avoid  an  unnecessary 
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consumption  of  public  time,  by  requesting  what  cannot  be 
given,  or  asking  questions  which  cannot  be  answered. 

The  general  laws  for  social  etiquette  are  the  same  every- 
where, and  are  expressed  in  two  words,  politeness  and  good 
breeding ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  these  rules  to 
insure  proper  conduct  at  public  and  private  receptions.  The 
gentleman  and  the  lady  in  republican  society  will  be  recog- 
nized, acknowledged,  and  respected,  no  matter  what  rules 
a  snobbish  aristocracy  may  make  in  regard  to  dress  and 
conduct. 


_  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
caused  much  and  angry  debate  in  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1783  ;  but  after  serious  deliberation  it 
was  decided  to  locate  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  on  the 
spot  advocated  by  Washington.  His  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  advantages  which  this  location  presents  for  a  city 
when  he  was  a  youthful  surveyor  of  the  country  around  and 
he  encamped  with  Braddock's  forces  on  the  hill  now  occupied 
by  the  Observatory,  which  was  long  known  as  Camp  Hill 
from  this  circumstance.  His  earnest  desire  that  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  located  here  is  said  also  to  have  had  great 
influence  in  the  decision  of  Congress.  Washington  directed 
Major  L'Enfant  in  planning  the  city,  and  finding  him  some- 
what arbitrary  and  refractory,  he  appointed  Andrew  Ellicott 
in  his  place. 

STREETS. 

In  laying  out  the  plan  of  the  city,  Mr.  Ellicott  drew  a  me- 
ridional line,  by  astronomical  observation,  through  the  area 
intended  for  the  capital,  and  upon  this  basis  laid  off  two  sets 
of  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  distin- 
guished byletters  and  numbers.  The  streets  running  north 
and  south  "are  numbered,  and  those  running  east  and  west  are 
lettered,  taking  the  Capitol  as  a  starting-point.  Avenues 
Were  then  projected,  cutting  the  streets  at  various  angles,  and 
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connecting  the  most  prominent  and  favorable  points  of  the 
city ;  the  avenues  intersecting  each  other  and  forming  open 
spaces  at  certain  points  previously  determined  upon.  These 
avenues  are  named  after,  and  located  to  correspond  with,  the 
position  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union,  and  are  from  130 
to  160  feet  wide  ;  the  streets  vary  from  90  to  110  feet. 


Owing  to  the  wide  streets  and  numerous  open  spaces,  as 
well  as  to  natural  salubrity,  the  city  and  District  are  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  epidemics  ;  the  diseases  incident  to  com- 
pact and  crowded  cities  are  here  scarcely  known.  There  are 
very  few  deaths  from  malarious  diseases,  and  the  number  of 
these  is  annually  decreasing.  A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
amongst  strangers,  for  which  the  climate  of  Washington  is 
sometimes  held  responsible,  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes — ■ 
the  entire  change  of  diet  and  mode  of  life,  by  which  the  con- 
stitution is  weakened  and  every  lurking  disease  strengthened, 
and  too  frequently  the  casting  away  of  the  moral  integrity  of 
home,  by  which  the  same  result  is  obtained,  and  the  victim 
of  unusual  dissipation  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  climate 
of  the  seat  of  Government. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  "Washington  has  from  year  to  year  largely 
and  steadily  increased,  until  now  it  numbers  130,000  souls. 
This  number  is  vastly  increased  during  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. The  war  wrought  an  important  and  happy  change 
in  the  character  -of  the  population.  Many  prophesied  the 
degeneracy  and  ruin  of  the  city,  but  a  few  years  have  given 
evidence  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  new  influx, 
and  the  city  is  now  on  the  sure  road  to  prosperity,  import- 
ance, and  a  front  rank  amongst  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Some  suppose  that  Washington,  or  theresidents  of 
Washington,  have  spurned  the  moral  laws  which  govern 
all  well-ordered  and  Christian  communities ;  and,  by  the 
feeblest  attempts  at  wit  ever  perpetrated,  have  attempted  to 
cast  ridicule  upon  the  magnificent  proportons  of  a  political 
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capital,  which  was  designed  upon  a  scale  drawn  from  the 
potential  necessities  of  a  nation  whose  greatness  even  the 
present  generation  has  only  fatntly  conceived. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  march  of  the  city  in 
population  and  magnificence  has  kept  steady  lock-step  with 
the  advance  of  national  power  and  population.  With  regard 
to  morals,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Washington  is  the  abode 
of  a  legion  of  foul  vices  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  not  of  reproach 
to  its  permauent  residents,  but  of  shame  to  every  patriot,  and 
will  be  cured  when  the  People  of  every  large  city  and  of  each 
remote  hamlet  shall  have  acquired  a  proper  reverence  for  their 
liberties,  a  due  conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  their  political 
duties,  and  shall  have  determined  to  exercise  a  vigilant  and 
inflexible  purpose  to  commit  their  interests  to  none  but  the 
wisest,  best,  and  purest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  When  this 
shall  have  been  attained,  Washington  will  cease  to  bear  an 
undeserved  reproach,  and  will  have  less  cause  to  regret  the 
presence  of  the  camp-followers  of  Congress. 
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J.  E.  FITCH. 


PITCH    &    POX. 


peal  ^sihtU   ffixoktxs  nnh  ||ttrticrtwcrs, 

Office:  470  Seventh  Street,  opposite  the  Post  Office, 
WASHINGTON,  D-  C. 


Hon.  R.  Wallach, 
Jos.  H.  Bradley,  Se. 

Wh.  Gunton, 


W.  W.  Corcoran, 
Chas.  Knap, 
Geo.  S.  Gideon, 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall. 


Geo.  W.   Riggs, 
H.  D.  Cooke, 
Moses  Kelly, 


VISITORS  TO  WASHINGTON 

■WILL  FIND  AT  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BOOKSTORE 

ALL  THE  ELEMENTS   OP 

A    FmST-CLASS    ESTABLISHMENT. 


The  stock  includes  every  article  appertaining  to  the 
Book  and  Stationery  trade. 

A  Choice  Selection  of  Standard  and  other  Works. 

Elegant  Editions  of  the  Ancient  and  Model's!  Classics  and  Poets. 
All  the  New  Books  as  soon  as  published. 
An  immense  variety  of  Juvenile  Books. 

Bibles,  Prayer,  and  Hymn  Books  of  all  kinds. 
Drawing  Books,  Papers,  and  Materials. 

Books  ordered  by  Mail  sent  Free  of  Postage 
Books  Imported  Weekly  from  Europe. 

Visiting,  Wedding,  and  At  Home  Cards  Engraved  in  the  most  Fash- 
ionable Styles,  and  Printed  Expeditiously. 
Various  Editions  of  all  the  Standard  English  and  American  Authors. 
Photographic  Albums,  Popular  Novels,  and  Magazines. 
Franking  and  Stamping  Presses  of  every  kind. 
English  and  American  Playing  Cards. 
The  Antique  Baronial  Note  Paper  and  the  Parme  Fluid. 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery  in  great  variety. 
Counting-house  and  Bankers'  Stationery  of  every  kind. 
Staple  Stationery,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Note  Papers  and  Envelopes  Stamped  with  Initials. 
Crests  or  Monograms,  Plain  or  in  Colors. 

Monograms  Designed  and  Engraved  to  order. 
Gold  Pens  and  Pencils,  Penknives,  Writing  Desks,  Work  Boxes, 
Jewel  Cases,  Glove  Boxes,  Portfolios,  Card  Receivers,  Cud  Cases, 
Cigar  Stands,  Ches's  Men,  Backgammon  Boards,  Maps,  Pens,  Pencils, 
Ink,  Mucilage,  Blank  Books,  Memorandum  Books,  Portemonnaies, 
Wallets,  Inkstands,  Ivory  Rulers,  Tape  Measures,  Erasers,  Letter 
Seals,  Copying  Books,  Presses,  and  Brushes,  Paper  Weights,  Sealing 
Wax,  Travelling  Duaks,  Liquor  Flasks,  I'cn  Racks,  Pen  Cleaners,  &c. 


L.  J.  ROTHROC&, 

May  Building,  corner  of  Seventh  and  E  Streets, 

OPPOSITE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE, 

DEALER   IN 

FOREIGN   AND  -DOMESTIC 

PAPER  njiTOxros 

WINDOW    SHADES, 
HOLLANDS     AND      FIXTURES 

CORDS,    TASSELS,    Sec,    Sec 

PICTURE  FRAMES  AND  MIRRORS. 

ALSO  A  BEAUTIFTJIi  STOCK  OF 

Chromos,  Oil  Paintings,  and  Engravings, 

AND    A    GENERAL    VARIETY    OF    USEFUL    AND 
ORNAMENTAL   ARTICLES. 


Paper  and  Shades  Hung  in  citv  or  country  and  Pictures 

I 


Framed  to  order. 


JOHN  T.  MITCHELL, 

Successor  to  Harper  &  Mitchell, 
312  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets, 


DEALER  IN 


SILKS, 

ID-A-CIES, 

SHAWLS, 

cho-a.:k:s, 
zeimiibiroiidieikiies. 


*  TABLE    DAMASK,   NAPKINS,    TOWELING, 

AND  ADD   KINDS   OF   DINEN    GOODS. 


3Vo.    31S    IPeiiiisyl'vaii.ia.    A-vein-io. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Largest  Musical  Establishment  and  only  Wholesale 
House  in  the  District. 


]?fo.  318  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

fctal  U*#  mi  Li  JU 

J  J  J  J 

OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Sole  Agents  for  A.  Ruffini's  Italian  Strings. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 


liII: 


HAVE    ALWAYS    ON    HAND 


A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GRAND,  UPRIGHT  AND 
SQUARE   PIANOS, 

TO  WHICH  THEY  CALL  THE  ATTENTION   OF  THE    PUBLIC. 


.W.GALT&  BROTHER, 


DEALERS  IN 


ik  ftan 


rioh  jewelry, 
Silver  and  Plated  Wai\e, 

PAH(B¥  (BdD(DIIDSp  &(Do 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 

AMERICAN   WATCH  COMPANY. 

ALSO  FOR 

THE  CELEBRATED  "PATEK"  WATCH. 

AND  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THE 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Company's  Silver  and 
Electro- Plated   Ware 


No.  280    Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Between  11th  and  12th  Streets. 


T.  M.  HARVEY'S 
Ladies'   and    Gentlemen's 


ALL  THE  DELICACIES  OF  THE  SEASON 

SERVED  IN  THE  BEST   STYLE. 


Ample  Accommodations  for  Five  Hundred  Guests. 


WHOLESALE     DEPARTMENT    CONSUMES    FIVE 
HUNDRED  BUSHELS  OF  OYSTERS  DAILY. 


NONE  BUT  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  USED. 


Private  Saloon  Up  Stairs  for  Ladies. 


267  Penna,  Avenue,  corner  of  Eleventh  Street, 

WASHINGTON,   I>.   O. 


STEPHENS  &  CO., 

310  JPenn.  Ave.,  bet.  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

ABE  NOW  OFFERING 

GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  READY-MADE 

CLOTHIUQ, 

Of  Fine  Quality,  for  Dress  or  Business  Wear. 

Shirts,  Tinder  shirts,  and  Drawers 


OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Merino  and   Cotton  Hosiery, 

Scarfs,  Tics,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves,  Collars,  fe. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

CELEBRATED    MODEL   SHIRT, 

THE  NEATEST  FITTING  GARMENT  EXTANT. 


ALSO    A    FULL    STOCK    OF 

TRUNKS,  VALISES,  SATCHELS,  &c,  &c. 
STEPHENS  &.  CO., 

310  Penna.  Avenue,  between  9th  and  10th  Streets. 
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